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despised them. As players in the party team they would do
everything except pass the ball.
The consultative committee had considerable trouble with
Sir Oswald Mosley and his ineffective retinue. Mosley appeared
to have been favoured by the gods; and a great future for him
within the Labour Party was taken for granted. He was a rich
man, and, in addition, he had youth, education, and a great natural
capacity. Had he also possessed even a reasonable share of per-
sonal humility, and the necessary self-discipline, he might have
become the leader of a great constitutional party; but those qualities
were precisely what he lacked. He was too impatient for recog-
nition, too egocentric, and too conscious of the power of money.
He entered the Labour Party with the light of a great enthusiasm
about him, and he spent both money and energy with an almost
profligate unconcern. For a time he was as a burning bush which
was not consumed; but when disappointment overtook him, the
fire within him cooled, until at the end only a few cold ashes
remained.
I never personally shared the view of some of his critics, that
Mosley was merely a calculating and unscrupulous careerist,
although he was always very conscious of his own importance. I
then regarded him as a young, but not ignoble, adventurer, who
had not found his life's work, and I believed that should he ever do
so, he would make his contribution to the service of the State. As
a leader of revolt within the Labour Party he was altogether ridi-
culous. He was at once too inexperienced to know how far he
could safely go, and also too self-satisfied to take advice. He
could never be made to see that the anxiety of the Labour members
concerning the question of unemployment did not mean that they
would vote against their own Government, and when, refusing all
advice, he insisted on pushing his censorious motions to a division,
and got less than thirty votes among the nearly three hundred
members of the party, his cup of bitterness overflowed. I did not
know Mosley well, but I admired his gifts and his courage, and I
believed that if ever he discovered his proper place in life he would
give an honourable account of himself.
The problem of unemployment dogged the footsteps of the
Labour Government from the day it was formed and, as the chair-
man of the consultative committee, I frequently tried to interview
Mr. J. H. Thomas, the Lord Privy Seal, who had been entrusted
with the thankless task of trying to solve it. Mr. Thomas had my